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Snap Shots 


MARY E. HOUGH 


The house-lot and the fence, 

Still bordered by wild asters! 

But since he went, 

What will vacation be on the old place? 
Why is it, wife, you find it all so homelike, 
After a sorrow leaves its silent trace? 


Our meadows where the daisies grew— 

Now golf-links. 

But you don’t mind— 

You’ve found the seat beneath the old beech tree 
Where you once sat and mended little garments, 
And here’s the vine-clad stoop— 

Just as it used to be. 


I must not try to take too much in one exposure, 
A camera so small won’t take in all the view. 

I'll leave the steps and gateway 

For another photo, 

To-day I'll take your favorite haunt— 

And you. 


The yellow leaves are peeping in and out the camera; 
They cast strange figures on your silvery hair. 

The slide keeps changing! 

In the flickering shadow 

The smooth beech-trunk looks dark and cold, 

Like tarnished pewter-ware. 


No glimpse, of course, of my old apple-orchard 
And mound of wild-thyme 

Growing near the putting-green. 

But wait a minute, do, 

You're floating off the picture, 

And I must stop and coax you back, 

Where you'll be seen. 





Now here you come again, 

A gleam of flight that wavers, 

There now, it’s taken! 

This little print will live right on 

In some card album—we don’t know— 
And still be looked upon, 

When we the truly real 

Who loved the old farm so, 

Have long since gone. 


Forgive me, dear, ‘““Not gone?” 

I know what you are thinking. 

Expressed in camera terms, 

What is it, Wife, 
“The form we loved has only floated off the trial picture, 
That film of light and shadow we call life?” 
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Origin and History of Some Staple Articles 
of Food 


CONTRIBUTED 


CHAPTER ONE. 
Tue Porato 


HE potato is of great importance 

as affording food both for human 

beings and for cattle, and next to 
the principal cereals, it is the most val- 
uable of all plants for human food. It 
is also useful for various purposes in the 
arts. 

No food plant is more widely diffused ; 
it is cultivated in sub-tropical countries ; 
and struggles for existence in gardens 
even within the arctic circle, yielding 
small and watery tubers, although the 
effects of late spring frosts or early au- 
tumnal frosts upon its foliage often prove 
that it is a plant properly belonging to a 
milder climate. It is grown in New 
Zealand, Japan, Labrador, Lapland and 
in various countries widely separated 
from each other and enters largely into 
the general consumption. 

No more important event of its kind 
has ever taken place than the general 
introduction of potato culture into the 
husbandry of the European countries. 
It has exercised a most beneficial influ- 
ence on the general welfare of the people, 
increasing the national wealth, and pre- 
venting, as a few farseeing thinkers had 
anticipated, the once frequent returns of 
famine. That in 1846 and 1847, terrible 
famine resulted in Ireland and elsewhere 
from the failure of the potato crop it- 
self, was owing only to the excess to 
which its cultivation had been carried. 
The results confirmed two great laws, 
that plants long very extensively or 


almost exclusively cultivated in any dis- 
trict, however successfully they may be: 
cultivated for a time, are sure to fail at 
last, and that the exclusive or almost 
exclusive, dependence of a people on one 
source or means of support is unfavor- 
able to their welfare in respect to all 
their interests. 

The varieties of the potato in cultiva- 
tion are extremely numerous. Any 
enumeration or classification of them 
is impossible. New ones are frequently 
appearing and old varieties are passing 
away. Those most advantageously cul- 
tivated in particular soils and climates 
are often found to degenerate when re- 
moved to a small distance. Potatoes 
differ considerably in the character of 
their herbage, which is sometimes erect, 
sometimes straggling, and in the size and 
color of their flowers, but are most gen- 
erally distinguished by the size, form 
and color of their tubers, which are 
round, long or kidney shaped, white, red, 
dark purple, variegated, etc. 

Times, soils, climates, manures, and 
scientific methods of cultivation have 
produced wonderful changes in the 
potato as in most other vegetables. The 
rich plum of our gardens is the wild 
beach plum improved by culture. Celery, 
so mild and sweet, is produced from the 
rank, coarse weed called smallage. The 
cherry in its wild state, is small, hard and 
bitter. What it is as improved is well 
known, so with potatoes. From poor, 
watery and unnutritious, they have been 
cultivated into a wholesome, pleasant 
tasting and nutritious article of food, 
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next to wheat, an article of the first im- 
portance to mankind, combining the ad- 
vantages of easy culture, large yield and 
ereat amount of dry nutritive matter. 

The potato is a native of mountainous 
districts of tropical and sub-tropical 
America, probably from Chili to. Mexico, 
but there is great difficulty in deciding 
where it is really indigenous and where 
it has spread after being introduced by 
man. Humbolt doubted if it had ever 
been found truly wild, but subsequent 
travelers of high scientific reputation ex- 
press themselves as thoroughly satisfied 
on this point. Except that the tubers are 
smaller, the wild plant differs little from 
the cultivated. 

Maize and the potato are the two 
greatest gifts which America has given 
to the rest of the world. The potato has 
been cultivated in America and its tubers 
used for food from times long anterior 
to the discovery of America by Eu- 
ropeans. The common opinion and per- 
haps the just one, is that it originated in 
Chili, in the vicinity of the Andes. It 
known in that 


country was discovered by the Spaniards, 


was not Mexico when 
nor in Central America, but it grew spon- 
taneously in Peru, in the neighborhood 
of Quito and was cultivated in Chili, 
Peru, New Grenada, all along the Andes. 
It is a kind of historical monument and 
its subsequent appearance in different 
and distant places indicates the progress 
of commerce and civilization. 

Mexico and Peru were conquered in 
1519 and 1531. 
pre blem. 


Here is a most curious 
The potato was not known in 
Mexico, but in 1584 it was found in Vir- 
ginia, two thousand miles from its home 
in the Andes. If it originally belonged 
to the southern hemisphere alone, how 
came it in Virginia at so early a period, 
while yet it was unknown in Mexico and 
the mountainous parts of the West In- 
dies ? Humbolt says “we know not a sin- 
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gle fact by which the history of South 
America is connected with that of North 
America.” We know not that there was 
any communication between them until 
after the European conquest. Certainly 
the two most powerful empires, those of 
Peru and Mexico, had not heard of each 
other. The early discoverers, however, 
found the potato in Peru and in Virginia 
but not in the West Indies. It 
found growing wild in both these coun- 


Was 


tries, by the first white men, the prob- 
ability is that it was an original native 
both the 
hemispheres. 


production of northern and 


southern One thing is 
plain, that it is a native of America only. 

The potato seems to have been first 
brought to Europe by the Spaniards from 
the neighborhood of Quito, in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century and it then 
spread from Spain into the Netherlands, 
Burgundy and Italy, but only to be cul- 


tivated in a few gardens as a curiosity 


and not for general use as an article of 
food. It long received throughout almost 
all European countries, the same name 
with the “botatas” or sweet potato, which 
is the plant or tuber meant by English 
writers down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century in their use of the name 
“potato.” It 
brought to 


appears to have been 


Ireland from Virginia by 
Hawkins, a slave trader, in 1565, and to 
England by Sir Francis Drake in 1585, 
without attracting much notice, till it 
was a third time impurted from America 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The expedition fitted out by Sir Walter 
Raleigh to settle Virginia, returned from 
the Bay of Albemarle, in 1586. Potatoes 
were then first carried to England by the 
vessels composing the expedition. The 
discoverers found tobacco, Indian corn 
and potatoes growing at the places they 
visited, the three being natives of Ameri- 
ca. This vear, potatoes were 
planted, at Sir Walter Raleigh’s estate, 


same 
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at Younghall, near Cork, where and in 
the vicinity, they were grown for food 
long before they were introduced into 
England to any extent. At first they 
were regarded as luxuries, steeped in 
wine and sugar, and then baked, were 
preserved in sugar and in other ways, 
just as the sweet potato was in England 
for many years before our potato was 
known there. The sweet kind was im- 
ported from Spain and the Canary 
Islands and was used chiefly by the con- 
fectioners in making sweetmeats, mixed 
with sugar, as peanuts and flour now 
are. 

It was still a long time before it be- 
gan to be extensively cultivated. Gerard, 
in his ‘“Herball” published in 1597, gives 
a figure of it under the name of “‘batata 
Virginiana”’ but so little were its merits 
appreciated that it was not even men- 
tioned in the “Complete Gardener,” of 
london and Wise, published more than 
a century later, in 1719, while another 
writer of the same time says that it is 
inferior to skirret and radish. It began, 
however, to be imagined that it might be 
used with advantage for “feeding swine 
or other cattle,” and by and by that it 
might be useful for poor people and for 
the prevention of famine or failures of 
the grain crops. 

The Royal Society took up this idea 
and in 1663 adopted measures for ex- 
tending the cultivation of the potato for 
the prevention of famines. Not that thev 
cared much for it themselves. It had 
not found its way to their tables. Their 
thought was that by adding another to 
the edible vegetables in use they might 
diminish the danger of famine, an evil of 
more frequent occurrence then than now. 
The Royal Society considered it as a 
desirable last resort. 

lor more than a hundred years it was 
little esteemed. It was spoken of slight- 


ingly, and very slowly won its way into 
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favor, so strong were the prejudices 
against novelties. The best thing said 
of it was that in Ireland it furnished food 
to poor people and was used to advan- 
tage. Nor were they raised in large 
quantities for cattle. Even in 1669, 
Evelyn, a learned man and excellent 
farmer said, “Plant potatoes in your 
poorest land,’ which shows how strong 
was the prejudice against the vegetable’ 

It was not until 1750 that the potato 
was generally known in England, being 
first introduced from Ireland into Lan- 
cashire about this time. Its cultivation 
soon became general there and thence 
spread over England, becoming impor- 
tant as a field crop. It was thence intro- 
duced in Scotland and then into Germany 
and France. In Germany the local gov- 
ernments took an interest in its cultiva- 
tion and promoted it by compulsory reg- 
ulation. In France the extension of its 
‘culture was extensively promoted by 
one Parmentier. 

The culture of the potato in New Eng- 
land was due to the early settlers of Lon- 
donderry, N. H., who brought the potato 
with them from Ireland. Until their ar- 
rival it was not cultivated in New Eng- 
land. To them, belongs the credit of its 
introduction to general use. Although 
highly prized by this company of settlers, 
it was for a long time but little regarded 
by their English neighbors, a barrel or 
two being considered a supply for a 
family. But its value as a food for man 
and beast became at length more general- 
ly known. The following well authen- 
ticated fact will show how little known 
to the community at large the potato 
must have been. 

A few of the settlers of Londonderry 
had passed the winter previous to their 
establishment in New Hampshire, in 
Andover, Mass. Upon taking their de- 
parture from one of the families, with 
whom they had resided, they left a few 
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potatoes for seed. The potatoes were 
accordingly planted, came up and flour- 
ished well, blossomed and produced balls, 
which the family supposed were the fruit 
to be eaten. They cooked the balls in 
various ways but could not make them 
palatable and pronounced them unfit for 
food. The next spring, while ploughing 
their garden, the plough passed through 
where the potatoes had grown and turned 
out some of great size, by which means 
they finally discovered their mistake. 
Such is the history of the potato, the 
most important vegetable known to man- 
kind. 


CHAPTER Two. 
INDIAN CorRN. 


Maize, the giant cereal, known in the 
United States and Canada as “Indian 
Corn,” was the great food plant of those 
tribes of American Indians who sought 
the aid of cultivation in obtaining food. 
It is now quite generally supposed to 
have been derived from native grasses 
of Mexico and Guatemala. 

A. representation of the plant found 
in an ancient Chinese book in the royal 
library at Paris, and the alleged discovery 
of some grains of it in the cellars of an- 
cient houses in Athens, have led some to 
suppose that it is a native also of the east, 
as well as America, and that it has from 
a very early period been cultivated there. 
It has even been said to be the “corn” 
of Scripture, although on this supposi- 
tion it is not very easy to account for the 
apparently subsequent neglect of it until 
after the discovery of America. There 
can be hardly any doubt that it is a native 
only of America. 


The writer, Harshberger, says that 
evidence shows that maize was intro- 
duced into what is now the United States 
from the tribes of Mexico and from the 
Caribs of the West Indies but the period 
of time of this introduction can only be 
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conjectured. That it was long before the 
appearance of Europeans, however, is 
evident, not only from its early and wide- 
spread cultivation by tribes living in the 
area now embraced in the United States 
but from the fact that indications of its 
cultivation are to be found in mounds and 
in the ancient pueblo ruins and cliff 
dwellings, further corroborative 
evidence is to be found in the fact that 
several varieties of maize had already 
been developed at the time of discovery, 
four separate varieties being mentioned 
as in use among the early Indians of 
Virginia. 

Columbus himself brought it to Spain 
about the year 1520. Jacques Cartier, 
the first European to enter the St. Law- 
rence river, observed large fields of 
growing maize at MHochelaga, (now 
Montreal) in 1534, and Champlain, in 
1604, found it in cultivation at almost 
every point he visited from Nova Scotia 
to the reaches of the upper Ottawa river. 

The supplies of maize obtained from 
the Indians by the New England and 
Virginia colonists are well known. The 
early settlers of Plymouth or the Pil- 
grims, as they are commonly called, ar- 
rived off Cape Cod in the Mayflower, on 
November 11, 1620, and they at once 
commenced to look for a suitable place 
in which to locate their settlement. A 
landing party was accordingly sent out 
on the 15th of November and the follow- 
ing day they made some discoveries. 

Says Governor Bradford in his “Jour- 
nal”: “Afterwards they directed their 
course to come to ye other shore, for 
they knew it was a necke of land they 
were to crosse over, and so at length gott 
to ye seaside, and marched to this sup- 
posed river, and by ye way found a pond 
of fresh clear water, and shortly after a 
good quantitie of clear ground wher ye 
Indians had formerly set corne, and some 
of their graves. 


while 
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“And proceding furder they saw new 
stubble wher corne had been set ye same 
year, also they found wher latly a house 
had been, wher some planks and a great 
kettle was remaining and heaps of sand 
newly padled with their hands, which 
they, digging up, found in them diverce 
faire Indean baskets filled with corne, 
and some in ears, faire and good, of 
diverce collours, which seemed to them a 
very goodly sight, having never seen any 
shuch before. 

“So their time limeted them being ex- 
pired, they returned to ye ship least they 
should be in fear of their saftie; and 
tooke with them parts of ye corne, and 
buried up ye rest, and so like ye men 
from Eshcoll carried with them of ye 
fruits of ye land and showed their breth- 
ren of which and their return, they were 
marvelously glad, and their harts in- 
couraged.” 

Later they went out again and as 
Governor Bradford says: “ther was also 
found 2 of their houses covered with 
matts, and sundrie of their implements 
in them, but ye people were run away 
and could not be see also ther was found 
more of their corne and of their beans 
of various collours. The corne and beans 
they bought away, purposeing to give 
them full satisfaction when they should 
meete with any of them (as about some 
6 months afterwards they did, to their 
good contente. ) 

“And here it is to be noted a spetiall 
providence of God, and a great mercie 
to this poor people, that hear they gott 
seed to plant them corne ye next year or 
els they might have starved, for they had 
none, nor any likelyhood to get any till 
ye season had beene past as ye sequell did 
many fest.” 

Hennepin, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle 
and other early French explorers of the 
Mississippi Valley found all the tribes 
they visited from the Minnesota river to 
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the Gulf of Mexico, and even into Texas, 
cultivating maize; and the same fact was 
true of the tribes between northwest 
Mexico and the plains of Kansas when 
visited by Coronado in 1540-42. Even 
the Mandan and Arikara on the upper 
Missouri had their maize patches when 
first seen by white men. 

How far northward on the Pacific 
slope the cultivation of maize had ex- 
tended at the time of its discovery is not 
known. Evidence that it or anything else 
was cultivated in California west of the 
Rio Colorado valley is still lacking. Brin- 
ton expresses the opinion that maize was 
cultivated both north and south to the 
geographical extent of its productive 
culture. Such at least appears to have 
been true in regard to its extent north- 
ward on the Atlantic slope, except in the 
region of the upper Mississippi and the 
Red River of the north. 

The ease with which maize could be 
cultivated and conserved and its bounti- 
ful yield, caused its rapid extension 
among the Indians after it first came 
into use. With the exception of better 
tillage the method of cultivation is much 
the same today among civilized men as 
among the natives. Thomas Hariot, 
who visited Virginia in 1586, says the 
Indians put four grains in a hill “with 
care that they touch not one another.” 
The extent to which the cereal was cul- 
tivated in prehistoric times by the Indians 
may be inferred from these facts and 
from the observations of early explorers. 

It seems evident from the history of 
the expeditions of De Soto and Coronado 
(1540-42) that the Indians of the Gulf 
states and of the Peublo region relied 
chiefly on maize for food. It is also 
probable that a moiety of the food supply 
of the Indians of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas and of the Iroquois and Huron 
tribes, was from the cultivation of corn. 
Du Pratz says the Indians “from the 
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sea (gulf) as far as the Illinois,” make 
maize their principal subsistence. 

The amount of corn of the Iroquois 
destroyed by Denonville in 1687 has been 
estimated at more than a million bushels, 
but this estimate is probably excessive. 
According to one writer, Tonti, who took 
part in the expedition, the army was en- 
gaged seven days in cutting up the corn 
of four villages. Shea, another writer, 
says in his “Early Voyages on the Mis- 
sissippi,” “the Tounicas (Tonika) live 
entirely on Indian corn.” 

Gen. Wayne, writing in 1794 of the 
Indian settlements, that “the 
margins of these beautiful rivers, the 
Miamis of the Lakes and the Au Glaize, 
appear like one continued village for a 
number of miles both above and below 
this place, Grand Glaize, nor have i 
ever before beheld such immense fields 
of corn in any part of America from 
Canada to Florida.” 


asserts 


From the Indians we derive ashcake, 
hoecake, succotash, samp, hominy, the 
hominy mortar, etc., and even the cribs 
elevated on posts are patterned after 
those of the Indians of the 
states. 


southern 
Corn was used in various ways 
by the natives in their ceremonies, and 
among some tribes the time of planting, 
ripening and harvesting was made the 
occasion for The Indians 
held maize in veneration as a gift from 
the Great Spirit. 


festivities. 


A very pretty legend 
of theirs refers to its origin as the an- 
swer to the prayer of a young brave at 
his fast of virility or coming into man- 
hood. Under the guise of a handsome 
youth, a full stalk in ears and tassel was 
set down on the earth by the Great 
Spirit and it was called “Mondamin.” 
The culture and harvest of the maize 
was left to the women, the youth and 
the aged men. The work was not com- 
pulsory, but was assumed voluntarily by 
the women as their proper division of 
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labor, while the men attended to the more 
arduous duties of hunting, fishing and 
defending their homes and territory from 
enemies. With an abundant harvest of 
corn the faithful squaw felt herself well 
able to royally entertain the guests of her 
husband’s lodge. The Indians planted 
their maize in the spring time when the 
young leaves of the oak tree were as 
large as a squirrel’s root. 

Maize was formerly called Turkey 
corn or Turkey wheat, its origin, like 
that of the Turkey cock or turkey, being 
at one time erroneously ascribed vaguely 
to “Turkey” or the East. Maize is said 
to furnish food to a larger part of the 
human race that any other grain except 
rice. There are very few plants of which 
the uses are more various and few which 
are of greater importance to mankind. 


CHAPTER THREE. 
Tikt BALDWIN APPLE 
Of all the many kinds of fruit, the one 
which is the most indispensable and 
which it the hardest todo 
Among the many 
varieties of apples, the one most ap- 


would be 
without, is the apple. 


preciated both for its flavor and keeping 
qualities is that known as the Baldwin, 
bearing the name of the celebrated en- 
gineer, Col. Loammi Baldwin. 

It is to him that we are indebted for 
the introduction to public notice and 
for the earliest cultivation of the Bald- 
win apple. The story of its discovery 
by him and of how he brought it to 
public notice is very interesting. It ap- 
pears that Col. Baldwin was one day sur- 
veying some land at a place called But- 
ler’s Row, in Wilmington, Mass., near 
the bounds of that town, Woburn and 
Burlington, when he noticed some wood- 
peckers continually flying to 
tree which stood on the land 
Butlers nearby. 


a certain 
of James 


Somewhat curious to Know the cause 
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of their frequenting this particular tree, 
he finally went to it, and finding under 
it some apples of an excellent flavor an‘l 
well worth cultivating, he returned to the 
tree the next spring and took from it 
scions to graft into stocks of his own. 
It appears that this tree came up as a 
chance seedling on this farm, then owned 
by John Ball, about 1740, and for many 
years was unnoticed. The farm eventual- 
ly came into the possession of a man by 
the name of Butlers, who gave the name 
of woodpecker to the apple, because the 
tree was such an attraction to these birds. 
The exact date of its discovery by 
Col. Baldwin is not possible to secure but 
it must have been before 1784. It should 
be stated here that the portion of Wil- 
mington in which it was found was at 
that period a part of the town of 
Woburn. On February 13, 1784, Col. 
Baldwin sent a barrel of these apples to 
Governor and the 
correspondence was the result: 


Bowdoin following 


“Mr. Baldwin, of Woburn, presents 
his compliments to Mr. Bowdoin and 


begs him to accept a barrel of a partic- 
ular species of apple which proceeded 
from a tree that originally grew spon- 
taneously in the woods about fourteen 


miles north of Boston.” 
ruary 13, 1784. 

Boston, Mass., February 14, 1784. 

“Mr. Bowdoin presents his respectf«l 

compliments to Colonel 


Woburn, Feb- 


Jaldwin and 
begs him to accept his thanks for ye bar- 
rel of apples he sent, for which he is 
much obliged to him, and the more so, as 
the apples are ye produce of so uncom- 
mon a tree.” 

Many other persons in the vicinity, in- 
duced by Col. Baldwin’s example or ad- 
vice, grafted trees of their own soon 
after with scions of this tree. 
whenever Col. 


Later, 
saldwin attended court, 
or went into different parts of the coun- 
try as high sheriff, he was accustomed 
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to carry scions of this variety of apples 
with him and to distribute them around 
among his friends, so that this species of 
fruit soon came to be extensively known 
and cultivated. 

The original tree is stated to have 
been blown down in the famous Septem- 
ber gale of 1815. At first known as 
woodpecker apples, from the bird whose 
constant flight to it had attracted the 
notice of Col. Baldwin and led to the dis- 
covery of the excellence of the fruit, it 
was afterwards called by many “Butler” 
apple, from the name of the man who 
owned the farm where it was found. 

Some years later, it is stated, Col. 
Baldwin had a party of gentlemen at his 
house to dine. He set before them a 
dish of these apples, and one of his 
guests, admiring their good qualities, 
asked him by what name they were 
known. “By no name in particular,” the 
colonel replied, “call them, if you please, 
Baldwin apples.” This has ever since 
been their name. 

Another story of the discovery of the 
apple runs as follows. It is claimed that 
one Samuel Thompson was the real dis- 
coverer while he was surveying along the 
line of the Middlesex canal, in 1793, and 
that he called it to the attention of Col. 
Baldwin. This contention is supported 
by the inscription on a monument erected 
in Wilmington, Mass. The inscription 
reads as follows: 

This Pillar 
Erected in 1895 
By the 
Rumford Historical 
Association 
Incorporated April 28, 
1877 
Marks the Estate 
Where in 1793 
Samuel Thompson, Esq. 
While Locating the 
Line of the 
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Middlesex Canal 
Discovered the First 
Pecker Apple Tree 

Later Named the 

Baldwin. 

On the right hand side of the monu- 
ment near the top is the following in- 
scription : 

Exact Spot 
340 Feet West 
Arrow 
10 North 

The monument is a plain stone of 
granite, square, about eight feet in height 
and is surmounted by an apple of stone 
resting on its side. 

This story, however, is claimed by the 
descendants of Col. Loammi Baldwin to 
be entirely wrong and the inscription on 
the monument is said to be misleading 
and they produce evidence to that effect, 
claiming that the Samuel Thompson men- 
tioned had 
with it. 

Col. Loammi Baldwin was born at 
Woburn, Mass., January 21, 1745. He 
received a common school education and 
later, devoting his attention to mathe- 
matics, he studied at Harvard College, 
under Professor Winthrop, becoming a 
surveyor and engineer. He served as a 
member of the Middlesex County Con- 
vention which was held in August, 1774. 

Upon the outbreak of the American 
Revolution he entered the service as a 
major and participated in the Battle of 
Lexington and the Battle of Long Island, 
as well as taking part in the surprise of 
the Hessian soldiers at the Battle of 
Trenton. Finally reaching the rank of 
colonel, he was compelled to retire from 
the army in 1777, in consequence of his 
failing health. 

From 1780 to 1794 he was high sheriff 
of Middesex county and served as a 
member of the Massachusetts state legis- 
lature in 1778 and 1779 and again in 


nothing whatever to do 


1780. From 1794 to 1804 he was the 
superintendent of the Middlesex canal 
He 
had previously prosecuted with great 
vigor the work of construction of this 
canal which was at that time one of the 
greatest engineering feats ever accom- 
plished in America. 

When the Middlesex canal was com- 
pleted, Col. Baldwin held a jubilee and 
entertained handsomely at his residence 
at North Woburn. Ten years had passed 
since Judge Sullivan had first broached 
the idea of a canal to Col. Baldwin, then 
the high sheriff of the county, and the 
Middlesex canal was now completed and 
ready for business the first of its kind 
in America. 

In 1799, Judge Samuel Blodgett, then 
endeavoring to put through his project 
of building the Amoskeag canal, em- 


and was one of its principal owners. 


ployed Col. Baldwin to survey a route 
for the canal. This he did, reporting 
that the cost of completing both locks 
and canals would be $9,000; but he 
recommended a route for the canal east 
of the old one, in order to be less sub- 
ject to freshet conditions. When the 
Massachusetts legislature granted Judge 
Blodgett the right to raise money for his 
canal by running a lottery, it also directed 
that the money which was raised should 
be applied by Col. Baldwin. 

Josiah Brown was once digging a ditch 
for Col. Baldwin. The colonel called 
around to see how he got along, when 
Brown asked him if “he was doing it 
right.” The colonel who had on white 
pants and vest, did not come very near, 
so Brown insisted that he should inspect 
it closer. On his coming to the edge, 


Brown pulled him over in, to the great 


chagrin of Baldwin. 


Sometime after, a 
large culvert 


needed inspection and 
repairs, so he employed Brown to do the 
job. While he was in the culvert, the 
colonel pulled up the boards of the dam 
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just above, when out came Brown tum- 
bling over in the water, like a frog. So 
they both concluded to call it even. 
One day Col. Baldwin was showing 
his electrical machine to Brown, when 
he insisted that the colonel should elec- 
trify the cat. 


The colonel told him to 
catch and hold her while he gave her a 
So Brown caught pussy, placed 
her in his lap and told the colonel to 
“sive her a big shock, so he could see her 
It is needless to say that the 
colonel “charged up” all he could and 


dose. 


° 9 
jump. 
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that Brown jumped fully as much as the 
cat. 

Colonel Baldwin was a man of many 
parts. He dearly loved a joke as the 
foregoing stories show and he made his 
mark upon the world. His name will 
never be forgotten, having been given 
to the best variety of apples in the world 
as has been shown. He was a member 
of the American Academy of Sciences. 
He finally passed away in 1808, much 
lamented by his many firends and ad- 
mirers. 





There’s More Than One Kind of Publicity 


DONALD D. TUTTLE 


HEN the then recently appointe | 
state publicity board organized 
itself in 1925, appointed an 
executive secretary and instructed him 
to establish a Department of Publicity, 

the program outlined was fairly simple. 

It was proposed to advertise the attrac- 

tions of New Hampshire as widely as 

possible’ in newspapers and magazines, 
to issue pictorial and descriptive book- 
general circulation and to 2¢t 
as much “publicity” for New Hampshire 
as the ingenuity of the secretary and his 


lets for 


assistants and the generosity of editors 
and publishers would allow. 

This last 
proposition, for it proved to be far from 
easy to determine just what in the way 
of New Hampshire “stories” the news- 


was rather an indefinite 


papers would print, and there were times 
when editors seemed to be less liberal 
with their space than the enthusiasiic 
New Hampshire boosters might reason- 
ably wish or not exactly expect. 

The new department had not long been 
in existence when it was discovered that 
the best laid plans of publicity directors 
are subject to frequent revision. It was 
found that publicity has many phases 
and it speedily was impressed upon the 
office that, while creation of an informa- 
tion bureau may not have been intended, 
the department was expected to be able 
to tell an anxious inquirer, at once, any- 
thing he wanted to know, from the heighi 
of Mount Washington and the date of 
the first white settlement in the state to 
the best place in New Hampshire to go 
fishing for wall-eyed pike. 

There may have been, just at first, a 
feeling not unlike dismay; but this was 


succeeded by the conviction that all this 
varied and widespread interest was the 
best argument possible in proving the 
need of such a department as the publicity 
board had brought into being. Every 
new task was accepted without comp'aint 
and an effort was made to do everything 
that everybody asked. As an instance, 
an effort now is being made to locate the 
manufacturer of a unique roof orna- 
ment seen by a New Hampshire man 
on his travels, and a duplicate of which 
is wanted to adorn the top of a house in 
one of our own cities. The thing de- 
sired represented three black cats (Kil- 
kenny cats, maybe) engaged in fierce 
battle and many blind trails have been 
followed in search of it. There now is 
reason to hope that it will be found and 
that New Hampshire eyes will be glad= 
dened by an unusual specimen of modern 
art. 

From Illinois came a letter from which 
the following paragraph is taken: 

“Please send me_ your __ publicity 
material about New Hampshire, especial- 
ly information about good roads, moun- 
tain trails fur climbing, forest conserva 
tion progress, 


and moderate-priced 


boarding places in the northern part of 
the state. What do you consider the saf- 
est public utility companies to invest in? 
Are there condensed statements regard- 
ing the methods of fixing land tax rates 
and valuations?” 


Giving advice to investors emphati- 
cally is not one of the duties of the Pub- 
licity Department. The other information 
asked for in this letter was furnished. 

From Massachusetts came a bit of 


criticism. Names of places-are elimin- 
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ated from the following quotation ; other- 
wise the letter writer is permitted to state 
his grievances. 

“You certainly can do something te 
make future visits to your state more 
enjoyable by getting onto your job at 
Blank. The baggage men are al! dead 


and buried there. Since the war no 


trunk can get beyond Blank the same 
day it leaves my home in Massachusetts. 
The next morning, after | reach my des- 
tination, a tracer is put on, and I get m, 
trunk in from two days to a week afte 
my arrival. All guests have the saniec 
trouble. Last year, | spent a vacation 
at Lake Winnipesaukee but failed to find 
Will 
What 
kind and just where on the lake can they 
be found?” 

The Publicity 
control the railroads or their employees 


many fish in that body of water. 
you tell me if there are any? 


Department cannot 
but it did pass along the complaint of the 
worried visitor from Massachusetts. it 
was able to inform him that there are 
fish in Lake Winnipesaukee, but it was 
unable to equip him with skill to catch 
them. 

A lady in Brooklyn, N. Y., wrote a 
letter that still has the whole Publiciiy 
Department puzzled: 

“Will you please send me the book- 
lets of the New Hampshire Departmeiut 
of Publicity. Because I am interested! 
in a trip to Europe, I will be very much 
obliged.” 

Folks who live in the metropolita 
clistrict ignorant of 
American geography, but locating New 
Hampshire in Europe is, to get col- 
loquial, ‘“‘mixing things to a fare ye wel.” 

A correspondent who lives in Penn- 
sylvania saw a picture of the “Old Man” 
on a soap wrapper 


are notoriously 


and wanted “fre. 
information” about it. 

From a parsonage in Iowa came a sug- 
gestion for a slogan, “The mountains 
shall bring peace to the people.” The 
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author of the slogan was willing to sell 
it for a dollar and observed that it could 
be made as well known as the familiar, 
“It floats.” He did not suggest ways o: 
raising the millions that have been spent 
to make “It floats” household words in 
many languages throughout the world. 

There have been so many activities in 
the Publicity Department, never é¢ven 
thought of when the executive secretary 
was hired and put himself to work, that 
to catalog them would be tedious. It 
may be mildly interesting however, to 
list a them. 


few of Sometime during 


the second year of the department’s 
existence it came into possession of a big 
show window in Concord and the idea 
was born of loaning this window to New 
Hampshire manufacturers who might be 
desirous of making displays of their 
products. The response was lukewarm 
in the beginning but the idea rapidly 
gained in appeal, and now the window is 
“booked solid’? many weeks in advance. 
The displays must have brought results, 
for manufacturers have asked for win- 
dow privileges twice and even three 
times, at intervals of a year or less, and 
new exhibitors are making applications 
for space all the time. 

At the start, most of the department’s 
advertising put stress upon the desirabili- 
ty of New Hampshire as a place of sum- 
mer sojourn, but more recently atten- 
tion has been turned, as well, to what 
the state has to offer those who are de- 
voted to the sports of winter. Expe- 
rience has convinced everyone connected 
with the Publicity Department that there 
is profit in this for the people of New 
Hampshire, as well as pleasure for those 
who like to travel on snowshoes, slide 
down hills on skis or toboggans, or skim 
over the surface of a 


lake on skates. 


Judicious advertising, beyond question, 
will greatly increase winter travel into 
New Hampshire. 
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New 


Hampshire men who act as managers of 
winter 


Down South, there are many 
resort hotels and to every one of 
these has gone this year a letter, asking 
for help in the circulation of New Hamp- 
shire literature ; and most of these letters 
have brought very cordial responses, in- 
dicating not only willingness but eager- 
ness to serve New Hampshire in this 
way. 

A big hotel in New York asked where 
New Hampshire apples of the MacIn- 
tosh might be obtained 
and the Publicity Department 


is corresponding with apple growers, in 


Red _ variety 
quantities 
the hope of meeting the needs of this 
metropolitan hostelry. 

Frequently the department has been 
asked to provide special articles about 
New Hampshire for out-of-state news- 
papers and perhaps even more frequently 
has been called upon for material for 
such articles that staff writers had been 
asked to furnish. aid in 
this way was given to representatives of 
a great city 


Only recently, 
newspaper and a magazine 
of national circulation. 

There may be a bit of food for thought 
in some comparisons of publicity appro- 
priations. The first two years, the state 
the New Hampshire department 
$25,000 for each year, but in that period 


gave 


like sums were raised by the New Hamp- 
shire State Chamber of Commerce. The 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


appropriation was $35,000 a 
next biennial period, 


year for the 
but this time no 
The Legis- 
lature of 1929 increased the yearly ap- 
propriation to $40,000. 

The city of San _ Francisco 
spends more than $220,000 a year to 
secure publicity, the San Diego Califor- 
nia club has funds of $150,000 for this 
purpose and more than a dozen other 
California cities and organizations spend 
from $5,000 to $50,000. The neighbor- 
ing state of Maine gives its Publicity 
Department $100,000 a year, Arkansas 
years from $20,000 
to $60,000 and Arizona’s publicity ayen- 
cies had at their disposal in 1929 nearly 
$170,000. 

The Colorado association of 
$365,000 
1929 campaign, Florida’s publicity agen- 


other funds were available. 


alone 


has jumped in four 


Denver 
considered necessary for its 
cies raised nearly half a million and far- 
away Hawaii set the sum of 
$148,000. appropriation for 
1929 was $333,000, and the city of Grand 
Rapids, in Sasa, raised $50,000 with 
which to advertise itself. 


aside 
Georgia’s 


The New Hampshire Publicity Depart- 
ment is not complaining but those direct- 
ing it, knowing that with their limited 
funds they have secured real results, can- 
not help indulging in day dreams about 
what they might be able to do if they had 
a little more money 
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The Nortons Go to the Circus 


CARLA F. ROSENTHAL 


Cir- 
Phil, 


IRCUS coming, fellows! 
cus coming!” shouted 
bursting into the house. 

(Of course this didn’t happen this 
year. Boys of nowadays don't get so 
excited over circuses. No, it was about 
fifteen years ago, when there was no 
radio, only a few autos, and even, in 
the farm section of New Hampshire, not 
many moving-pictures. So a circus was 
a long talked of event.) 

“How d’you know?” Henry’s slice of 
bread and butter stopped half-way to 
his mouth. 

“Saw the billposter sticking up the 
bills,” answered Phil. “ ‘Brady & Far- 
num — Greatest Show on Earth!’ Hur- 
rah!” 

“Philly Norton, wash your hands, and 
sit down and eat,” ordered his mother. 
“T’ve kept supper waiting fifteen minutes 
for you already.” 

“All right, Ma.” Phil hastily trans- 
ferred some of the dirt from his hands 
to the roller towel in the kitchen, and 
an instant later was at the table trying 
to eat fast enough to catch up to the 
others. 

“Gee, but it’s going to be great,” he 
said, his mouth full of jam. “There’s 
the biggest elephant in the world, and 
Midget, the littlest one. He isn’t much 
bigger than a dog. There’s Nero, and 
there’s Rome burning up, and there’s 
going to be chariot-races, and leopards, 
and tigers, and a fat woman holding six 
men on her head, and clowns, and—” 

“I’m going,” said Henry, decidedly. 

“And I’m going,” said little Walter. 

“You? You'll be stepped on,” laughed 
Phil, “and lost in the shuffle.” 


“Children, children, quiet,” 
scolded their mother. “You shan’t any 
There, that settles it!” 

“Oh, Ma!” pleadingly from Henry, 
“can’t we —why can’t we, Ma?” 

“Because I haven’t time to go trotting 
around with a lot of youngsters who are 
running away every other minute, and 
that’s why!” 

“We 


Henry. 


keep 


of you go. 


won't run away,’ promised 
“Sides, you said last year we 
could go this time. Don’t you remem- 
We were all ready to go, and then 


Nannie got the mumps!” 


ber? 
He glared at 
his sister. 

“Well, I didn’t do it on purpose,” 
pouted Nannie. She had reddish-brown 
hair, brown, eyes and freckles. Not a 
word had Miss Nannie spoken during all 
this conversation, but now she turned 
to her father who also had sat silent, 


and asked wheedlingly, “Pa, can we go?” 
Phil slyly kicked Henry. 
could get anything out of Pa, Nannie 


If anybody 
could. They waited. 

Pa held out his cup for more coffee. 
He commenced drinking it very slowly 
and deliberately. 

“Can we, Pa?” asked Nannie, again. 

Pa finished his cup. “Somebody ask- 
ing me something?” he drawled. 

“You know I did, Pa,” scolded Nan- 
nie. Then she smiled. She had caught 
the twinkle in his eye. “I was asking 
could we go to the circus?” 

“What circus?” 

“Brady and Farnum—Greatest Show 
on Earth!” announced Henry, while 
Phil added, “It’s going to be over in 
Summerville in two weeks.” 

“It is, eh? Well, what does Ma say?” 
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“Aw, let us, Ma,” they begged in 
chorus, while the baby chimed in by 
banging with her doubled-up little fists 
on top of the table. 

“] s’pose I won't have any peace un- 
less I do,” she grumbled. “Well—but, 
John, I won’t take the responsibility of 
looking after them. You'll have to do 
that.” 

“All right, Ma,” he agreed good- 
naturedly. Although he would not have 
his children suspect it for worlds John 
Norton was anxious to see that circus, 
too! He was one of those to whom a 
circus is as the Elysian Fields. He had 
joined the ranks years ago when he had 
had to steal his way under the canvas, 
and he had never outgrown it. 

“But, mind you,” he said, “if any of 
you get fighting, or don’t do just as your 
Ma tells you, you shan’t go, not a single 
one of vou ae 

Fourteen days till circus. Four- 
teen interminable days, most of which 
the children spent, with noses almost 
glued to the bill-boards, arguing the 
respective merits of Jo-Jo, the dog-faced 
boy, Chang, the Chinese giant, and the 
Wild Man from Borneo. Nannie, lost 
in admiration of a beautiful bareback 
rider gracefully balanced on one _ toe, 
strove to imitate her, with Neddy, the old 
donkey, serving as the milk-white steed. 
She fell upon a pile of hay, so she only 
barked her knee a little. 

But everything comes to those who 
wait. Suddenly it developed that the 
circus was actually coming to-morrow ! 
Signs of it were in the air. Ma was 
bustling around, baking bread, cake and 
cookies. Henry and Nannie were com- 
ing back from the store with their arms 

full of innumerable little packages. Phil 
was in the field helping Pa who was try- 
ing to do two days’ work in one. And 
at eight o’clock the house was dark, for 
they were going to make an early start. 


“Children, 
Philly, Henry, Nannie, get up! Circus 
Day! That was Ma in the hall below, 


children, wake — up! 


screaming at the top of her voice. <A 
number of excited bounces and squeals 
answered her. And then things began 
to whir! In a little over an hour break- 
fast was eaten, the house in order, a 
vreat mountain of delicious sandwiches 
made, doors securely locked, and then 
everybody piled into the big three-seater. 
Pa and Phil sat in the front seat, with 
Phil driving, Ma, Baby Helen and Wal- 
ter came next, and behind were Nannie 
and Henry, and the lunch. Phil chir- 
ruped to his horses, and they were off. 

It was glorious weather for driving, 
and, though the sun gave promise of hot 
work later on in the day, at quarter of 
seven it was still delightfully cool. Even 
Ma, who had been looking at the sky, 
and gloomily prophesying rain, began to 
look more cheerful. And every minute 
brought them nearer to the circus. Past 
the fields—then through the woods—then 
the houses began to come closer together, 
and the trees further apart—and_ then 
they were on the main road to Summer- 
ville, and their wagon was only one of 
a long chain, all going in the same direc- 
tion. 

“Hooray! here we are!” Phil. passed 
the city hall building, and pulled up. It 
was just ten minutes to ten. “Made it, 
didn’t we?” he asked jubilantly. “We’re 
just in time. But, gee, look at the 
crowd!” For the street on each side 
seemed a solid mass of people, and there 
was a perfect pandemonium of sound— 
children shouting, mothers scolding, dogs 
barking, hawkers crying their wares, 
boys blowing on “squawkers” which 
gave forth a queer unearthly noise— 
everybody seemed bent on making all 
the racket they possibly could. 

“Yes, we’re here,” echoed Pa. “Phil, 
vou and I'll have to stable the horses.” 
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“Well,” Ma considered, “Goodness 
only knows when I'll come again—Nan- 
nie needs a new coat—I might as well 
get it to-day.” 

Any other day in the year Nannie 
would have been madly jubilant, but to- 
day she protested. 

“Don’t let’s get it now, Ma,” she 
pleaded. “It’s most time for the pa- 
rade.” 

“Well, then, Miss,’ answered her 
mother, “we won’t get it at all. Don't 
you want a new coat?” 

Nannie hesitated. She did want a new 
coat. “But I don’t want to miss the 
parade,” she wailed. 

“We shan’t miss it,” said Ma. “Henry, 
stand at the door, and tell us the minute 
there’s a sign of the parade. Walter, 
you take Baby’s hand, and see that she 
doesn’t get lost.” She marshaled her 
reluctant family into the store, and a 
couple of minutes later they had been 
taken in hand by a twinkling-eyed young 
saleswoman. 

“This one’s all right,’ Nannie,’ in a 
blue coat, standing before the mirror, 
surveyed herself hurriedly. “Take this 
one, Ma.” 

“Tt looks nice enough,” said her moth- 
er doubtfully, “but we won’t decide first 
off. Here, child, try this tan one on.” 

Again Nannie gazed at_ herself. 
“Yes’m,” she decided quickly, “I like this 
one, too. Take this one, Ma.” 

“Land sakes,” scolded her mother. 
“She would like anything to-day! Re- 
member, Miss, you won’t get another 
coat for a long time, so better not be in 
such a hurry. Take that one off, and put 
on this one.” 

A faint sound of drums. Nannie 
pricked up her ears. Suddenly Henry 
rushed in. “Parade’s coming, it’s com- 
ing!” he screamed, and ran out. 

Instantly all was confusion. Nannie, 
who had already slipped one arm out of 


the coat, squealed with delight, and ran 
wildly after Henry, the coat streaming 
behind her. Then came Walter, drag- 
ging Baby Helen. And then Ma, with 
the harassed air of a hen rounding up a 
flock of chickens, followed panting after 
them. 

The salesgirl collapsed into a chair. 
“Wasn't that funny?” she gasped hys- 
terically of another clerk. - “And it wasn’t 
the parade after all. Nothing but a drum 
corps! But they’ve got my coat,” she 
added more soberly. “Oh, thank good- 
ness, here they come now.” 

“All right, we'll take this one,” Ma 
said in a tired voice, as she held out the 
coat. “It’s no use. I can’t get those 
young ones to stand still long enough 
to give a body time to decide about any- 
thing. You just wait till I take them to 
a circus again. Well, anyway, praise be, 
that’s over. Come, children.” And out 
they filed once more. 

“Well?” It was an hour and a half 
later. All this time they had been 
standing on the hot pavement, with the 
sun streaming upon them. Pa _ had 
treated to ice-cream cones. Now he 
turned to Phil who was coming back 
from an exploration of his own. “When's 
it coming?” 

“°Taint coming,” said Phil, grinning. 
“We've been stung.” 

“Wh-a-t-!” almost screamed Ma. 

“*Taint coming,” repeated Phil. 
“There’s been an accident.” 

“Why, Philly Norton!” There were 
actually tears in Ma’s voice. “Do you 
mean to say we've been made fools of? 
Here I’ve dropped everything—all that 
butter to churn, and so much to do—and 
no parade! I think it’s awful! Those 
show people ought to be arrested!’ Nan- 
nie and Henry stood stunned by the ter- 
rible blow, while Walter, as the realiza- 
tion of its awfulness came to him, burst 
into wild howls. 
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“Shoo, Etta,” said Pa, pacifyingly, 
“don’t get so excited. All the others are 
in the same boat. We’re better off than 
a whole lot. Most of them will have to 
go home without seeing anything, while 
as for us,’ Pa spoke proudly, “we're 
going to the circus! We = shan't be 
cheated out of that. But, say,” slyly, 
“IT s’pose nobody wants anything to eat 
today. Oh, do you?” as Walter looked 
up swiftly through his tears—‘Well, 
then, boys, suppose you take out the 
team ?” 

Phil and Henry dashed away, and re- 
appeared in a very few minutes. Ten 
minutes later a shady spot a little off the 
road had been discovered, and the huge 
pile of sandwiches was disappearing be- 
fore the ravenous onslaught. The other 
things went too—the cookies, pickles, 
olives, doughnuts, bananas, ginger-ale, 
root-beer—everything except a small—a 
very small—fraction which Ma insisted 
would have to be put aside for supper. 
They ate and ate and ate. 

“Well,” he said, “if there is anybody 
here who doesn’t want to go to the cir- 
cus, they'll have to speak out now. Other- 
wise I’m very much afraid they will be 
obleeged to go with us.” 

“Quit your jollying, Pa,” laughed Phil, 
and let out the reins. 

Presently as they rode along they dis- 
cerned something which at first sight ap- 
peared to be a large size toadstool with 
little ants crawling about it, but rapidly 
grew larger until it stood revealed as a 
mammoth tent surrounded by throngs of 
people. 

Early as it was, a long line of wagons 
was already there. Pa placed his beside 
the others, and went to buy the tickets. 

“Two wholes, and four halves,” he 
said. “Babies free, I s’pose?” 

“Yep,” answered the _ ticket-seller. 
“Four under twelve? Let’s see—how 
old is this boy?” indicating Phil. 


“He’s near twelve,” answered Mr. 
Norton, and they passed on. 

“Why, Pa!” Ma was horrified. “You 
know Philly’s turned thirteen!” 

“Well,” grinned Pa, “that’s near 
twelve, ain’t it?” 

But the children had neither time nor 
thought for any scruples. Nannie’s 
heart beat high as she thought of that 
beautiful bareback rider, while the boys 
could hardly wait to get near the cages. 

And then—they were inside! Such an 
indescribable tumult of roarings and bel- 
lowings! Such a mingled odor of pop- 
corn, peanuts and lemonade! Such a 
world of happy faces, and such a hub- 
bub of excited voices! Such a circusy 
feeling all round! No wonder Ma’s face 
lost its worried lines, no wonder Pa be- 
came as hilarious as a boy. No wonder 
the children were spellbound from the 
moment the show was on—from the 
moment the procession which ought to 
have paraded in the morning, but didn’t, 
began wending its way about the tent. 
From start to finish that circus was an 
ecstasy, a miracle, a fulfillment of their 
wildest dreams. If they did get almost 
cross-eyed, trying to look at three rings 
at once, if their backs ached and their 
toes went to sleep, nothing mattered— 
till afterwards. 

Three hours of pure bliss, of una- 
dulterated rapture, and then Rome blazed 

up in a final burst of glory —and the 
circus was over. There was a_ wild 
scramble down the seats. Walter’s wails 
rent the air as someone stepped on his 
whip, and broke it into pieces. Ma sud- 
denly found she had a crick in her back 
and a splitting headache. Pa discovered 
that he had a stiff neck. Baby Helen 
was sleepy and cross. 

“What’s that noise?” asked Nannie, 
abruptly. 

“Gracious, it’s ramming!” cried Ma. 
“We'll all be sopping wet!” 
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“It’s pouring,” said Phil. “Just listen 
to it coming down.” 

“Anyway we're lucky,” said Pa, who 
was always optimistic. “We can ride 
under cover. Think of all the people 
who will have to walk.” 

“Humph,” from Ma, “thinking about 
others will do us a lot of good. We're 
not in the wagon ourselves yet.” She 
caught Walter by the hand, Pa shifted 
the baby to his other arm, and they 
rushed madly through the exit of the 
tent. The rain by this time was coming 
down in torrents, and short as was the 
distance, they were completely drenched. 

“Quick, get in, youngsters,” panted 
Pa. ‘No, son,” as Phil began gathering 
up the reins, “I’ll drive. Are you com- 
fortable, Ma?” 

“Comfortable!” she snorted. “I’m 
wet through, and my back pains me ter- 
rible. It will be a mighty lucky thing if 
we’re not all down sick with pneumonia. 
Circus—ugh! the next time I go I'll 
know it. I s’pose the things we left for 
supper are all soaked, too.” 

“just as well. Couldn’t eat them in 
this rain, anyway,” said Pa. 

“Too bad we didn’t eat em this noon,” 
grumbled Henry. 

Silence for a while except for the notse 
of the storm. The rain was sweeping 
in upon them from all sides, and beating 
down upon the wagon with the pounding 
roar of a railroad train. With every 
second the darkness grew. Suddenly a 
blinding flash cut through the blackness 
of the sky, lighting the road and creak- 
ing trees as clear as daylight, and then 
died away, leaving everything blacker 
than before. 

“Lord have mercy,” cried Ma, cover- 
ing her eyes hysterically. “What shall 
we do? What shall we do?” 


A dreadful rumbling, and then a crash 


as if the heavens were splitting apart. 
The horses dashed forward. 

That was a memorable ride. The Nor- 
tons never forgot it. As long as they 
lived the word “circus” would bring up 
that picture—the long lonesome road, the 
pitchy darkness broken only by those 
terrible flashes, the deafening thunder, 
Ma praying, Nannie whimpering, Henry 
and Phil white and silent, and Pa hold- 
ing on to the reins like grim death. The 
only unperturbed ones were Walter, who 
had gone to sleep, still holding his broken 
whip, and Baby Helen who looked won- 
deringly around with big blue eyes, as 
if asking if this was all part of the 
cire‘1s. 

Slowly the tension lifted. Nannie 
stopped crying. The boys started talk- 
ing quietly to each other. Pa relaxed 
his hold on the reins. The horses went 
more slowly. The lightning and thunder 
came at ever longer intervals, then ceased 
altogether. The storm was over. 

“Whoa!” Pa sprang out, and then 
helped Ma out. “Home!” he cried joy- 
ously, and kissed her. 

“Why, John, you are soaking wet,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Am I?” he asked. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter. I—I didn’t want to tell you before, 
tta, but there was a time when I was 
scared stiff.” 

She put her arms about him, and so 
they stood for a minute. It was beauti- 
ful after the storm. The stars were out, 
and the wind stirred gently, teasingly 
shaking the syringas and _ rose-bushes. 
“It’s good to be home again,” said Ma. 

Walter half opened his eyes as he was 
lifted out. “Circus coming to-morrow ?” 
he asked drowsily. 

“No, no circus to-morrow,” said Ma, 
emphatically. “No circus ever anv 


more,” 


Canal Boat Days 


CHAPTER Two (Concluded) 


FRED W. LAMB 


In December of the year 1780, Judge 
Blodget obtained from the Legislature 
of New Hampshire authority to raise 
the sum of $9,000 by a lottery. The 
expenditures exceeded the estimates by 
some thousands, and the work being yet 
unfinished in 1802, Judge Blodget re- 
ceived another grant of a lottery from 
the Legislature of New Hampshire by 
which he might raise $10,000. Tickets 
were printed bearing his name. 

The lottery scheme was a source of 
much unpleasantness to the persistent 
canal builder. Some of the agents who 
were chosen to assist in the work of dis- 
posing of the tickets were seemingly in- 
different to the welfare of the cause. 
Disputes arose and Judge Blodget pub- 
lished a statement in which he declared 
that he had expended more than $7,000 
upon the canal besides the $5,000 which 
he had received from the lottery. In 
March, 1802, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts granted a lottery in aid of the 
Blodget canal to raise $10,000, to be 
expended under the direction of an ex- 
perienced engineer. 

Strangely enough, speculators and 
sharpers threw obstacles in the way of 
completing the work, that the value of 
the property might become depreciated 
and pass into their own hands at a 
merely nominal price. The avails of 
the lottery granted by the state of Massa- 
chusetts were not at all reliable or 
immediate and after November work 
was entirely suspended until September, 
1806, after the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture had granted a second lottery and 
by the end of December, 1806, the locks 
were finished, 
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An advertisement, almost a full col- 
umn in length, appeared in the Massa- 
chusetts Mercury, on April 8, 1800, the 
beginning of which reads as follows: 


Amoskeag Canal Lottery. 


“The Legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire, having at their last session 
passed an Act authorizing SAMUEL 
BLopGeTt Esq., to raise the sum of 
nine thousand dollars by Lottery, for the 
purpose of completing a Canal by Amos- 
keag Falls, on Merrimack river, the 
subscribers duly appointed Managers 
conformably to said Act, now offer the 
public the following: 


“Scheme of the first and second Class. 
First CLass 


“To consist of 5000 Tickets, at 3 dol- 
lars to be drawn all 


Prizes, as follows: Dols. 
PG wesadtentehostees cakes 1,500 

1 of 50 shares in said Canal, 
ee ee eee 500 
1 of SOO DOM. HH 6. k ss 300 
2 of ever cess en] «6 
3 of eer ee .. 300 
6 of eer ee “aa «= 
12 of fe sé a0 SS Heese GO 
10 of De as Gc oe eSean 200 
40 of Ol -tés: 26. Sa aaa ee 
60 of Bustauiwada ii ae 
1,156 of  kesses " .. 3,468 
1,200 of Dap aaa'% .... 2,400 
2,500 of . ax «« «& ‘even, ae 
I ck sick ta xed-s aes (hh aia 
Decuction: ... 6. sus. ‘« 55g 


5000 Tickets at 3 Dols. are ....15,000 
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“The prizes will be paid by the Mana- 
gers, or venders of tickets, without any 
deduction. 


EPHRAIM ROBINSON, 

SAMUEL TENNEY, 

NATHANIEL PARKER, 
Managers.” 


In the second class, the advertisement 
shows the first prize was $2000, the 
second prize was $1000 and the third 
prize was 50 shares of Canal stock 
worth $500. In the second class, there 
were 5000 tickets, but 3000 of them were 
blanks. Tickets were sold by dealers in 
Boston and also at the postoffice, where 
tickets could be cashed on demand, if 
they had won anything in the lottery. 

May 30, 1800, this advertisement ap- 
peared in the Mercury: 

“A list of drawn and undrawn 
Numbers in the Amoskeag Canal Lot- 
tery, which commenced drawing the 
27th, may be seen at Major Hatch’s 
Coffee-House, State Street. Also for 
sale, warranted undrawn tickets, thirds 
and Quarters, in said Lottery.” 

On June 10, the following was pub- 
lished : 

“By official returns yesterday, the 
wheels of the Amoskeag Canal Lottery 
are now enriched 1382 Dollars, and the 
highest prize yet drawn is 50. A very 
few warranted undrawn, whole and 
third tickets at $3.50 and $1.25 for sale 
by Samuel Gilbert, Sentinel Composing 
Room. Then above price of tickets 
are considered much cheaper than at 
the usual price, when the drawing com- 
menced.” 

John West, of No. 75 Cornhill, also 
advertised tickets for sale in the Amos- 
keag, Dartmouth College and Philan- 
thropic lotteries. At times the Massa- 
chusetts Mercury devoted its entire 
front page to the announcement of the 
list of numbers drawn in these lotteries, 


which seems to be a pretty fair indica- 
tion that the interest in them was great. 
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Judge Blodget now awaited with 
hopeful anticipation the coming of the 
day appointed for opening the canal 
which fell upon the first day of May, 
1807. Judge Blodget rode to the head 
of the canal, at the age of eighty-three 
years, and going onto a raft with a few 
friends passed through the length of the 
canal and through the locks into the 
Merrimack. The wild applause and en- 
thusiasm manifested by the spectators 
who thronged the banks seemed to the 
aged inventor and benefactor like a sort 
of universal triumph. 

He returned to his home and as he 
left his carriage he said, “I have but one 
object now to live for, my canal is com- 
pleted, now let my difficulties with the 
managers be settled and I am _ con- 
tented.” Retiring from Haverhill to 
Derryfield he took a severe cold from 
which he did not recover and passed 
away on September 1, 1807. 

The canal was fairly prosperous for 
a few years and soon passed into the 
possession of the Merrimack Boating 
Company which was organized in Bos- 
ton, this company being succeeded in 
1823 by the Concord Boating Company. 
But the day of the canal was passing as 
the snort of the iron horse was heard in 
the Merrimack Valley in 1842 and this 
company ceased operations in 1844. 

The largest number of boats believed 
to have been on the river at one time 
was twenty. 


Certificate No. 200. 


Cargo of Boston and Concord Boating 
Company’s Boat No. 

Upward, through Amoskeag Canal, T. 
How, master, from the Company’s land- 
ing. 
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Boston, October 3, 1842. 


ee 


Merchandise ..... SES 
Salt, Lime, Plaster, Bar Iron, Pig 

Iron, Iron Castings and Slate. . 24360 
eee rere Sere 
a ee eer 


38137 
R. Sherburn. 


The above is a copy of a certificate of 
cargo of a boat that went through the 
old Blodget Canal, October 3, 1842. it 
was found among old reports at the 
Amoskeag gatehouse. 

Thus it is to Samuel Blodget that 
Manchester owes the harnessing of the 
immense body of water that once rushed 
over the falls in wild tumult, and made 
it subservient to the use of the spindle 
and the loom. It was Samuel Blodget 
who first saw with prophetic eye the 
opportunities that awaited at this point 
the convenience of man. It was Samuel 
Blodget who was the father of the in- 
dustrial and business life of Manchester. 
And it is well written on his monument 
in Valley cemetery: “Here lies the 
pioneer of internal improvements in 
New Hampshire.” 


CHAPTER THREE 
STEAMBOATING ON THE CANAL 


It may prove of interest to the readers 
of this magazine to give more particulars 
of the trip of the steamboat ‘“Merri- 
mack” up the Merrimack river. 

The “Merrimack”? was a small craft, 
less than a dozen feet wide and fifty or 
sixty feet long, and of light draught, 
owing to the physical limitation of her 
route, the fresh shallow water of the 
Middlesex canal and the Merrimack 
river. The former had been in opera- 
tion but fifteen years, and as yet had 
paid no dividends, when the steamboat 


“Merrimack” first ploughed its placid 
waters under command of Capt. John L. 
Sullivan. 

With a steamboat service from Boston 
to Salem and Newburyport, and the 
Merrimack river navigable to Haverhill, 
the canal’s interests would be endanger- 
ed, and its enterprising manager set 
about their defense. A steamboat line 
on the inland route would open the 
Merrimack valley direct to Boston, as 
locks just constructed made navigation 
possible to New Hampshire’s capital. At 
that time Lowell and Lawrence were not 
on the map at all. 

Mr. Sullivan’s steamboat ‘Merri- 
mack” was of the type of canal boat 
then in use. He already had some un- 
satisfactory experience with ‘a heavy 
engine from Philadelphia” and had ac- 
quired the patent of Samuel Morey s 
“revolving engine.” It was one of this 
type that propelled this steamboat 
through the Middlesex Canal at a time 
before steam service was established in 
Boston harbor or but one steamboat had 
ever been seen there. It is also interest- 
ing to note that Morey’s patent was 
signed by the first president, George 
Washington. 

A model of Morey’s first engine is 
now at the University of Vermont at 
Burlington. In the absence of drawings 
or illustrations it is difficult to explain 
its operation, but Morey’s engine suc- 
cessfully propelled a boat against the 
current of the Connecticut near his 
home, fourteen years before Fulton 
(who had invented no engine) made 
continuously successful use of steam as 
motive power on the Hudson. 

There is a certain fascination in the 
gleaming steel and rhythmic stroke of a 
modern steamboat engine; but here was 
one of a century long gone, when the 
age of steam was just beginning, de- 
signed by a man of the backwoods who 
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had little education or mechanical train- 
ing; an engine of complicated parts and 
crude workmanship, which accomplished 
its purpose, and which (we are told) 
contained some of the features of the 
modern cycle motor. 

It was fitly named “revolving en- 
gine,” for the vital parts, i. e., the 
cylinder, piston, cross-head and _ the 
frame enclosing them, rotated around a 
common center shaft which was geared 
to that of the paddle wheel. The latter 
was, as Mr. Sullivan said, “within the 
stern” of the boat. The low-pressure 
boiler (condensing the exhaust steam ) 
was fourteen feet long, and contained 
the furnace in which wood was burnt, 
supplemented with a stream of tar in- 
jected therein. 

The three “loaded boats’ towed up 
stream carried thirteen tons each. Justly 
proud of his achievement, Captain Sul- 
livan wrote the following letter to the 
Boston Advertiser : 

Mr. Hale: The progress of the art of 
steam navigation is so interesting to our 
country that I need not apologize for 
sending you the enclosed extract from 
the journal of the “Merrimack”, at the 
commencement of the regular applica- 
tion of the power on the canal. This 
boat is of the form and size used on the 
canals, provided with a single engine of 
the revolving kind, similar to that in 
use at the glass factory at Lechmere 
Point. She is propelled by a wheel of 
peculiar construction, placed at and 
within the stern. The engine and boiler 
occupy about one-half the boat. She 
works under all the disadvantages of 
novelty. Previous to the commence- 
ment of this trip, she towed loaded boats 
up river, against freshet, two and four 
at a time, faster than they could have 
been impelled by muscular labor in low 
water, and at a time when they could 
not have proceeded otherwise. The ob- 


ject is to give to the canal and naviga- 
tion the degree of regularity and 
despatch alone wanting to turn the 
whole course of transportation from 
Boston in that direction upon the canal. 

Jno. L. SULLIVAN. 
June 27, 1819. 

The query will be raised, Why was not 
this apparently successful navigation of 
canal and river continued? For had 
been, the successful rival, the railroad, 
had not gained so easy a victory. The 
answer may be found, partly in the 
natural conditions then existing and 
partly in the financial. The Merrimack 
river, with its many rocks and the sunk- 
en logs of the lumber drives, all difficult 
to remove, was a continual menace; 
while the artificial banks of the canal 
were ever in danger from the surging 
wash created by the boat’s paddle wheel. 
The latter had caused a similar disaster 
in Scotland in earlier years. With con- 
tinued repairs at heavy expense, the 
enterprise had as yet yielded no return 
on the investment, but rather, assessment 
of the stockholders. While the New 
Hampshire legislators and others of 
those Captain Sullivan treated to a free 
excursion enjoyed the same, it requires 
dollars to finance a project and dynamite 
to remove obstructions. The former were 
not forthcoming and the latter then un- 
known. Under more favorable circum- 
stances Captain Sullivan’s dream of 
river navigation might have been real- 
ized. 

The late Selwin J. Kidder of Chicago 
wrote the writer of the foregoing some- 
time ago as follows: 

“IT was greatly surprised recently to 
learn that a steamboat with a steam 
engine navigated the more or less placid 
Merrimack more than one hundred 
years ago. 

“The revelation gave me a decided 
shock, for these many years, some fifty 
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in number, | have been laboring under 
the delusion that Ex-Governor Straw, 
Geo. F. Judkins, for many years in 
charge of outside work for the Amos- 
keag Company, my father S. B. Kidder 
for fifty-two years in charge of the gate- 
house and canals, and myself were the 
first to explore the river from Manches- 
ter to Hooksett with a steamboat and on 
its trial trip. 

‘However, while it now proves that 
the ‘Firefly’ was not the first steamboat 
to blaze the way perhaps a description of 
the boat, why it was placed in service and 
what was accomplished by its use may 
be of interest to your readers. 

“For years prior to its advent, bricks 
used in the construction of mills had 
been transported from the Natt Head 
and Jesse Gault brickyards in Hooksett 
by the Concord Railroad, but as the 
charge for such transportation was ex- 
cessive, Governor Straw decided to re- 
sort to water transportation. 

“A very trim boat, 32 feet in length 
and seven-foot beam, was contracted for 
and built in Portsmouth and later deliv- 
ered to the Amoskeag machine shops. 
Here it was provided with a third class 
steam fire engine boiler and a single 
cylinder, link-motion engine to drive the 
screw propeller. 

“A dozen scows were also constructed 
each having the carrying capacity of a 
railroad flat car, 6,000 bricks. I might 
here remark that just at the time the 
outfit was completed and ready for serv- 
ice the Ist New Hampshire Cavalry « 
which I was a member, came home to be 
discharged and as the train stopped at 
the Manchester station Mr. Judkins, 
above referred to, approached and stated 
that Governor Straw had sent him down 
to tender me the position of engineer of 
the new steamboat. I accepted, went to 
Concord where my discharge from the 
army was received, returned to Man- 





chester the following forenoon and at 1 
p. m., was at work on my new job. 

“The crew consisted of S. B. Kidder, 
pilot, the writer, engineer and Georg, 
Davis, who manipulated a large oar at 
the stern of the rear scow to assist in 
steering. 

“A ‘tow’ consisted of four scows 
rigidly lashed together, end to end, with 
eighty feet of rope trailing them behind 
the steamer. A regular schedule was 
maintained, the steamer with empty 
scows leaving the gatehouse near Amos- 
keag Falls at 6:30 a. m., and reaching 
Hooksett eddy above the bridges at 8 :30. 
Here loaded scows were picked up and 
the return trip made in two hours. 

“The scows were carried down the 
canal by current and unloaded north of 
Bridge street in what is now the Amory 
mill yard, on the northern division of 
the Amoskeag mills, then used for the 
storage of lumber. At 4 p. m., the 
‘Firetly’ slowly dropped down the canal, 
backing up so that it would obey the 
helm in the swift current and the tall 
smokestack was dropped to a horizontal 
position to clear the bridges, then cross- 
ing the canal at the Amoskeag Axe 
factory, Martin’s paper mill and the 
‘Saw Mill’ bridge just north of the loco- 
motive works, now the Amoskeag Gar- 
age. Reaching the scows they were 
towed to the gatehouse lock ready for 
another trip up the river the fcllowing 
morning. 

“This outfit was kept in commission 
two seasons, 1865-6, the cost of trans- 
porting bricks being less than one-half 
that by rail. Incidentally during that 
period large numbers of bricks were 
brought to Manchester for other than 
mill purposes: among them the high 
school, the corporation block with Man- 
sard roof at Canal and Merrimack 
streets and a number of buildings on 
lm street. 
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“The object of securing the steamer 
having been accomplished, i. e., reduction 
of railroad rates to a satisfactory figure, 
the boat was put in ‘dry dock,’ near the 


for twenty years or more as a possible 
competitor if railroad rates were again 
advanced and was finally disposed of, I 


think, to do service on one of the New 
Hampshire lakes.” 


Look at the Stars 
DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


Look up at the stars of the night time 
When the little things fret your life; 

Consider their calm and steadiness, 
Forget the worry and strife. 


Look up at the stars of the night time, 
Gold in the purple vault, 

Silent and vast and beautiful, 
Forget there is frailness and fault. 


Look up at the stars of the night time, 
Their silent compassion is great, 
There is love, all love, in the starshine; 

Forget the malice and hate. 


Look up at the stars of the night time, 
Let your eyes dwell on their gold. 

How vain and petty and laughable 
Are we when their story is told. 


Look up at the stars of the night time. 
Thank God, who hath made them and you; 
The hand that controls them and holds them 
May reach out and touch your life too. 














HE artist and his model parted. 
“Tl est fini.” He smilingly whis- 
pered. Yes, that bit of work. 
founded on the myth of Pandora, was 
finished . There it stood in the far cor- 
ner of the room, a_ gracefully seated 
female figure, beautifully chiseled in 
marble, holding delicately in her hands 
the symbolic box. He had put underlying 
technique, deep feeling and deft model- 
ing into this work; and now these two 
were viewing the statue in its completed 
form, for the last time. Soon it would 
travel away to its destination and then 
the link which had made two lives verv 
dependent, one upon the other, would 
be broken. 

“You know, achievement must make 
you very happy,” the model said. “‘It 
must be a wonderful feeling to see a 
thought perfected and materialized. But, 
she added slowly, “it makes me justi 
a little sad to know. you don’t need me 
any more. I’ve enjoyed the work so 
much.” 

“To perfect one little idea is not 
achievement,” he answered. “It has been 
an interesting year. You have been 
loyal and patient, but it has been hard 
work and I am glad that it is finished.” 

It had been an interesting year but 
this last afternoon had seemed so differ- 
ent from all the others and they were 
both conscious of it. A few words had 
been exchanged at intervals, followed by 
long strange silences, silences in which 
unspoken reminiscences prevailed. 

The studio itself was restful. It did 
not breathe of the garret from which 
poverty buds into magnificence in one 
mad dream, nor was it one of grandeur, 
where money stamps its approval. The 


The Treasure Chest 
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furnishings were not of any definite pe- 
riod but they seemed to harmonize with 


one’s own mood. If the sun _ shone 


through the skylight, there was a certain 
brilliance within; or if it rained, the pat- 
tering upon the glass accentuated the 
greyness of the room. 

Each thing within had earned its place, 
from the long, crudely carved tab!e in 
the center of the room to the oil paint- 
ing of the Padre in his Cardinal robes, 
which haviing left the country of its 
master, claimed for its present home a 
space above the fireplace. The chairs 
were not related. There was the old, 
worn black leather one in which the artist 
always sat to rest or think. At one end 
of the table stood a dignified Italian 
chair of the Renaissance period. There 
was a Louis the fifteenth stool, which, 
whenever the model sat cross-legged up- 
on it, seemed to prompt her in the asking 
of a million questions: 

“Why do you speak of color when that 
clay is so miserably dark? Isn’t it easier 
to work on little figures, than on big 
statues like that? Is that bronze dancing 
girl, on the table, Turkish?” On and 
on she would question until, jumping 
from the stool and stepping on the 
model’s throne again, she would become 
very silent gazing steadly at the opposite 
wall. Even that wall was interesting 
with its plaster head of Michael Angelo’s 
“David”, and the casts of dissected hands 
and feet, hanging along in rows. In one 
corner was a life-sized ““Hermes’’, and 
here and there about the room were 
many little figures not quite finished; 
waiting perhaps forever, to be complete 
within themselves. 

The first day when the model ha‘ 
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stepped into the studio and the artist 
had locked the door behind her, she had 
glanced at all these things, but then she 
had not seen for then she had known so 
little of art. 
work and he could use her. 


She had simply needed 


While turning slowly on the posing 


stand with her cashmere shawl at her 
feet, he had said: 

“All right, I guess a couple of days 
next week.” 

Slowly she stepped from the stand, 
hastily dressed and left the place. 
It isn’t 
stand there like that for a single second, 


‘Bah! 
Two days work. worth it to 
for two days -work.”’ 

Yet anger flees in the presence of 
necessity and a day itself may become 
a year. 

In the first few weeks he had been 
puzzled about his work, many times mak- 
ing her sit differently on the stand, and 
by adding clay or cutting it away, he 
would change the work of the previous 
afternoon. 

Once when the snow fell lightly, the 
artist visualized his clay transfigured into 
smooth white marble, and his model sit- 
ing lifeless as white marble, too; where- 
upon she shivered slightly and together 
they crept close to the fire and drank tea. 

Winter slowly passed and looked in 
through the skylight. 
down upon them and the composition 


Spring smiled 
was assuming form to such an extent 
that Pandora’s box became more than 
a symbol to the model. Several times 
she questioned how he intended orna- 
menting it. 

“But”, he argued, “the box is inci- 
dental. It is only there to complete th: 
composition. It is a minor detail to the 
figure.’ 

The model, walking back and ferth 
across the work room, stopped abruptly. 
‘“Pandora’s box a minor detail!” She 
was horrified. 


He rested for a moment, dropped into 
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his favorite chair and explained to her 
the picturesque story of Pandora, after 
which she laughed carelessly. 

“I have read it! I have heard it! | 
have seen it many times, but this — this 
is a different box.” 

“Perhaps,” he agreed. “Perhaps for 
me that box holds the mystery of your 
life before I knew you. It might hold 
the 
Perhaps, 
a little love affair is secretly locked with- 
in, or dear, maybe the treasure of your 
future happiness lies hidden in that box. 
Who knows?” 

She was pleased with that, smiled and 
arranged herself in the pose again; and 
the tiny modeling tools in his hand dug 
more deeply into the clay. 


childish tears. It might contain 


records of your school days. 


That evening they ate a hasty supper 
in the studio and the artist hurried away, 
having first given her permission to re- 
main as long as she wished within the 
silent walls. 

A candle burning in its wrought-iron 
stand and the blazing wood in the fire- 
place were the only lights in the studio. 
Everywhere else it was dark. Night 
The Padre looked so 


The dancing girl 


reigned supreme. 
solemn and silent. 
seemed so lifeless. Everything was so 
changed without his presence. 

She moved to another chair, his chair, 
the leather one. Never before had she 
sat in it. He was so good — so fine — no 
wonder he could create such wonderful 
things! How funny he was. Sometimes 
he treated her like a child. Sometimes 
he would look toward her with his cold 
black eyes and say such words of wis- 
dom, — things she really cou!dn’t under- 
stand : 


“Art is really a business only ' 
isn’t humdrum. 


Life is mostly a pur- 
Some people are always children. 
Youth doesn’t see, it feels; age sees too 


much and it lacks feeling.”’ 


pe Se. 


“T wonder if he was ever in love - - - 
-- surely he must have been. Was he 
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happy? ------ he couldn’t have been. 
If -- he-loved me. Oh, I do love him! 
But I mustn't - - - - - - because - - - - why 


can’t I if I want to?” 

There is romance everywhere, in dense 
forests, in the depths of the sea, in tiny 
cottages, on cannibal islands, romance 
everywhere, ---- so here. Red wine! 
How she loved it for its color. She ai- 
ways pictured the vital things of life in 
red, everything else was either black or 
white. 

Her head now resting in the hollow 
which his head had made in the back of 
the old chair, her eyes sought vainly to 
pierce through the blackness to the un- 
finished statue and its precious box. 
Then like a vail of mist there appeared 
unto her imaginative mind a figure ris- 
ing out of the box. 

Fate weaving the web of human desti- 
ny with tiny golden threads. From the 
beginning of time to centuries never end- 
ing, fate pursued her course. Each 
thread held a life and she controlled 
these lives with wisdom. These were 
her toys. As each new thread was added, 
she smiled; as one broke, she frowned ; 
and whenever she finished with one 
her laughter rang throughout the room. 
Birth! Struggle! Death! The glint- 
like threads she held in one_ hand, 
weaving continuously with a sparkling 
needle which she held in the other hand. 
The tapestry contained separate conflicts, 
glorious conquests and gruesome defeats. 
Love hovered close to some of the tiny 
figures, depression entwined itself around 
others. Here a dancer, there a musician. 
Music ------ Music. The model sat 
with half closed eyes. 


“Ah, no, this is Fantasy.” Hastily she 
reached for her coat, cautiously she 
walked through the darkened room and 
the door closed behind her. 

A moment later when the artist re- 
turned, there was only the glow of the 
fire to welcome him. 

‘She has gone,” he murmered. “But 
she has been here and the spell of her 
memory hovers around each thing. How 
sweet the old place seems tonight. Ah, 
if she were only here now, I would run 
my fingers through each jet black curl, 
I would place my arms around her very 
closely, I would look intently at her lips, 
into her eyes and then -- - - - - But she 
is not here.” 

That was days and nights ago, an 
now they were shaking hands. Their 
eyes met for a second only. He smiled 
kindly, appreciatively and she, bravely, 
wonderingly; then their clasped hands 
lingered a moment longer. 

The artist and his model parted. He 
closed the huge, carved door and walked 
thoughtfully to the farther end of the 
studio, while half mentally, half verbally, 
he wished for her success and happiness. 

Outside the door, soft lingering foot- 
steps grew faint in the distance but her 
very soul seemed bursting with the 
thoughts: “My heart lies buried in that 
box, it cannot be otherwise.” 

And life opened new ways to each of 
them. 

Some few weeks later a bronze box 
was delivered to the model. 

Years afterward the artist received 
from Paris a tiny golden key. 

The box and the key are miles apart 
and the heart still lies in the box. 
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Review of ‘Country Auction” 


MARION NICOLL RAWSON 


JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


Director of the Division of American Literature, Colgate University 


OUNTRY AUCTION is a story 
of the homey life and of the 
homely implements of New Eng- 

land which must appeal to all natives of 
that section, wherever else they may be 
transplanted. Within the pages of this 
volume is found an unusual account of 
the life led by the people of preceding 
generations on the rocky hill farms of 
New Hampshire,—a life undisturbed by 
the radio, the automobile, and modern 
roads. 

In Couwntny, Auction, Mrs. Rawson has 
taken her reader to the heart of a home 
which is soon to go under the auctioneer’s 
hammer with all its furnishings of one 
hundred and fifty years. In the narra- 
tive the author has preserved not only the 
history of the thousand and one things 
which are connected with the workaday 
life of the rural farm occupants, but has 
also caught with rare subtlety the charm- 
ing philosophy of the people found in 
such isolated localities. 

The author of Country Auction is to 
be commended for her painstaking and 
accurate research in the field of Ameri- 
can Antiques: her book is a source-book 
for the amateur collector as well as for 
the dealer; in addition it explains many 
rural customs and traditions. Thus the 
reader has the rare opportunity of going 
with Mrs. Rawson on a personally con- 
ducted tour of the old house, viewing the 
antiques in the various rooms, and learn- 
ing not only their present monetary 
worth but also their sentimental value to 
their owners. 

Perhaps the chapter on “The Auction” 
is most typical of the spirit of the book 


because it is still reminiscent of New 
Hampshire Auctions: the city “dealers” 
—dressed in old clothes “to fool” the , 
country people; the curious folk swarm- 
ing through the grounds and over the old 
house, desecrating china, books, and 
household implements with rough careless 
hands; and the auctioneer, eagerly but 
honestly exploiting the goods for sale: 

“*And here’s a Saratogy trunk. Say, if 
you're goin’ to Saratogy you'll want it 
bad. It’s got two floors, one for the old 
man, one for the old woman. What do 
[ hear? Fifty cents! I got fifty cents. 
Kin I get a quarter more? Sixty cents! 
Kin-a-gitta-kin-a-gitta-kin-a-gitta quarter 
more? Sixty cents! Kin-a-gitta-kin-a- 
gitta-kin-a-gitta, O Lord, kin-a-gitta a 
quarter more? Goin’ goin’, oh, Lord, 
kin-a-gitta dollar?’ Tears, grins, hold- 
ing of sides in the audience, but not one 
smile on old Jake’s dripping face.” 

Mrs. Rawson has shown rare judg- 
ment in illustrating the book lavishly 
with the actual pictures of the antiques 
mentioned in the text of her story; the 
reader will rejoice in the illustrations of 
“Grandma’am Brown’s tea glassware”, 
“the Revolutionary home-made cow-skin 
knapsack, with initials and regiment 
number,” and “Little Marthy Ann’s 
child-made paper dolls,” while he reads 
such fascinating chapters as “Daguerreo- 
types and Romance”, “Hums and Hurri- 
canes”, and “Wedding Day Mementoes”’. 

Finally the philologist will note with 
satisfaction that with perseverance and 
patience, the author has sought out and 
preserved much New England dialect 
which might otherwise have been lost. 
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Letters protesting against the Talkies 
are still being published from time to 
time in the New Hampshire newspapers, 
as they are in newspapers in all of the 
other states and the foreign countries 
where the sound pictures are being 
shown, in all probability. These letters, 
for the most part, seem to be written by 
persons who are hard of hearing, and 
they are resentful because they are being 
deprived of a sort of entertainment pecu- 
liarly adapted to their infirmity. The 
tone of some of the letters indicates the 
writers feel the new pictures were in- 
vented solely to render them unhappy 
and discontented without meeting any 
real need of anybody. 

There is nothing in this attitude to 
cause surprise. It is merely a manifesta- 
tion of the disinclination or inability of 
elderly persons to accept with philosoph- 
ical resignation any change which dis- 
No radical 
departure from existing conditions ever 


turbs the prevailing order. 


has been accepted as an unquestioned im- 
provement over whatever it happens to 
displace. The grumbling will continue 
for a time but it will bear no fruit in the 
way of a return to the old silent pictures. 
And it will not be long before some 
other new form of picture entertain- 


ment is evolved to make the present 
young generation rise up in wrath, for 


‘they will have become the old fogies 


being forced to give way to youth as 
peppy as they are today. 

The world will continue to progress 
and judging from the present outlook 
that progress is going to be so rapid the 
speed of the present era will look like 
easy jogging along instead of breath- 
taking as it seems to the present old- 
timers looking on it all in more or less 
of a daze. That has always been the way 
of the world and always will be unless 
things get moving so terrifically fast the 
old civilization topples to utter smash. 
And to some of the bewildered spectators 
of the present-day parade it looks as if 
the old World is now headed that way 
and near the end of the journey. But 
again, there is nothing original in that 
belief. It has been held by elderly 
alarmists in every generation. Dire pre- 
dictions of disaster have been made by 
sages through all the corridors of time; 
vet the world goes on as usual, springing 
innovations all the way and thriving on 
them. 

Getting back to the Talkies, the argu- 
ment against them on the score of 
deprivation of deaf people of their only 
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source of theatrical enjoyment is not a 
strong one. What keeps'the movie in- 
dustry prosperous is the box office appeal 
of the productions. It is the opinion of 
many wise observers that the talking 
picture came along at just the right time 
not only to increase the tinkling of the 
coins through the windows but to main- 
tain the volume it had reached. For the 
producers had exhausted their ingenuity 
in the silent film and people were tiring 
of the constant repetition of old ideas. 
This may have been satisfactory to the 
deaf people, but persons of defective 
hearing in reality made up a compara- 
tively small part of the audiences in the 
picture theaters when the silent pictures 
were supreme any more than they do 
today. 

The talking pictures are also disap- 
proved by those people who cling to the 
so-called “legitimate” drama. But these 
never cared for the silent films, or at 
least never would admit they did. There 
are still not a few persons who affect 
high brow tastes that will declare in all 
seriousness they prefer to see a third 
rate stock or road company perform than 
the best film production, either talking or 
silent. They speak top-loftily of the low 
intellectual standard of pictures, dis- 
coursing glibly about pictures being made 
for a ten or twelve vears’ old intelligence, 
which is just now a fashionable way of 
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classifying almost anything. It must be 
admitted that many films deserve all the 
bad things that are said of them. On 
the other hand it is no less true that the 
best of the pictures are equal to the good 
“legitimate” shows from the artistic 
standpoint and it is our opinion that the 
sound pictures are being so rapidly per- 
fected the time is not distant when there 
will be productions which will co:xpare 
favorably with the best of the stage 
shows in portrayal of characters and only 
arrant prejudice would refuse to concede 
that scenically the screen affords possi- 
bilites for setting that the limitations of 
stage productions cannot pretend t») 
equal. 

The cultural possibilities of the sound 
pictures are inestimable. Already there 
have been several of undoubted value 
made and the number will increase. 
Grand opera should be available to the 
masses at moderate admission prices as 
well as screen productions of the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern drama. 
There will continue to be much trashy 
stuff produced for the screen, just as 
there are many radio programs that grate 
on the finer sensibilities. Yet, just as it 
is now possible for anybody to select one 
or more excellent radio offerings every 
night to the exclusion of all others the 
discriminating amusement seeker can 
find good picture shows to attend. 




















Amidst New Hampshire Pines 
CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


Midst the shadows and the silence 
Of a pine grove far away, 
Far from city street and turmoil, 
From its restless toil and play, 
Mused a man that oft had mused there 
In the boyhood years of old 
When his life was like a rainbow 
And the morrow bright as gold. 





Youth had passed—this grove was grander 
And its pines majestic stood, 

He beheld time’s sleepless changes 
In this well-remembered wood ; 

But the same sweet, peaceful quiet 
Reigned within this woodland yet 

And the same surcease from worry, 
From Earth’s sorrow and regret. 


Once again the birds were singing 
Midst the shadows, far and nigh, 
Once again the breezes whispered 
Through pine branches, dense and high; 
And the fallen needles rested 
Like a carpet at his feet, 
And a balmy coolness soothed him 
In this lonely, dark retreat. 


And that man mused there, reclining 
Near a little ledge of stone, 

Far from city street and turmoil, 
Like in boyhood, all alone; 

Where he dreamed again the visions 
He had dreamed in years of old 

When his life was like a rainbow 
And the morrow bright as gold. 




















| The Scott Oil Co. Twins “TYPE AND 


take great pleasure in introducing to the motorist public, a new member of 
the family and her name is 


“Tydol Ethyl” 


Say boys, she sure is peppy and when you have “her” in your car the old 

‘bus will get no more “knocks” for she is a real knock-out. 

Our suggestion for a genuine “joyride” is just this: 

Take the Scott Oil Co. “dol’s” into your car—Ty-dol gasoline and Vee-dol 

oil—Cushion the car with a new set of United States Royal Cord Tires, 

we always carry a full line—and then throw in a few extra accessories for 

an emergency—these also can be purchased from our complete stock. 
That’s all—Try it—You’ll like it. 


SCOTT OIL COMPANY “Sravice* 


Seven Stations in Manchester for Your Convenience 
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: Kendall, Foster 
| &? Kilkenney 


: FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
: 2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
d CONCORD, N. H. 





























You've Planned To~ 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it ia 
ever occurred to you that while you are Edward T. McShane J. Arthur Williams 
dallying with the insurance idea you President Treasurer 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 


my ingect tester tee | | GRANITE STATE 
Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— PRESS 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 














$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH Printers of 
$13,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS Books, Catalogues and 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- ; 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS Magazines 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM 
“Write for Booklet” 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co Telephone 1296 
CONCORD -t- -I- N. H. 94 Concord St. Manchester, N. H. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 
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